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Making, as folks say, no end of a night of it, 


THE ORATOR TO HIS TUB. Spouting unspeakable swank to the skies ? 
[A Rejected Candidate, after seeking temporary oblivion in the orgies : : 
of the season, turns his thoughts to one who did him faithful service in No! I had rather (if one quite so far gone ought 
the late campaign. } Ever to preach to a comrade in crime) 
Done are the days when you used to accompany See you a sort of a voluble Argonaut, 
Me, while I bumped you and banged you about ; Telling brave tales of an alien clime; ; 
Never again shall I hammer and thump any Spinning your yarns to the tool-house habitué— 
Barrel whose sides are so solid and stout. Lawn-mowers hang on each word that you say !— 
Scattered the hustlers and hecklers—so sly a tribe, Pleased with your lot, while your hearers admit you a 
Armed with the frail and ubiquitous egg, Regular dog of a tub in your day! 
— ny gneston y a rs , But, if it’s otherwise, this be your nemesis :— 
eee re ee ae Oaths I have taken of terrible strength 
Dead is the contest, and I, your Diogenes, (Time that I ended! It seems that my MS. is 
Seeking again my legitimate trade, Running to quite an inordinate length) 
Gratefully send you, my barrel, to lodge in ease Never to rise in forensic apparel and : 
Up in the tool-house with mattock and spade. Roar through the night the eternal refrain ; 
There may you lie like a veteran “ warrior Never to squat on the top of a barrel and 
Taking his rest,” while I, full of the past, Never to take to tub-thumping again! 


Wonder ‘if, after the fight, you are sorry or 
Glad you have won to a haven at last. 








’ **The Purser told a Press representative that the voyage had been a 

5 9 I y 

~— rd ou a wish even now to be at it? You'd delightful one. Madame Melba had been unable to take part in the 

till wish to hector and fluster and rage, concerts 6n account of a cold she had contracted. He added that the 

Mouthing the sesquipedalian platitude, Cunard Company had given the whole of the crew two days’ extra pay 
Pessimist, patriot, prophet, and sage ? in honour of the occasion.” —Manchester Evening News. 

Harping again on the wrong and the right of it— We are sure the Purser could be nicer than that if he 
Language and libel and laughter and lies— tried. 
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A HOLT FROM THE BLUE. 

Tre recent Elections, which served 
to tide The Daily Mail over the inter- 
val between the two most thrilling 
events of the century—the CriprEN 
case and Mr. Hott's trip to Washing- 
ton—have sunk into their proper insig- 
nificance, and the universal topic of 
conversation during the festivities of 
Christmas and the New Year has 
been that stupendous achievement 
of The Mail's representative which 
marks a new epoch in the History of 
Travel. 

While yet this World-feat, whose 
memory we shall not willingly allow to 
die, is fresh on the lips of every lover of 
England, let us fix in our minds its fas- 
cinating details. At noon on Decem- 
ber 10 Mr: Hout, whose greatness was 
still only in the stage of promise, left 
Euston. Later in the day he stepped 
on board the Mauretania bound for 
New York, and never once quitted the 
leviathan till the passage was completed. 
Thus early in this historic adventure he 
proved that he was not the kind of 
man to relinquish his quest in mid- 
ocean. 

Alighting on earth at Jersey City, 
he entered a train which carried him 
to Washington. Here he shook hands 
with several people, and then returned, 
with brief stoppages at Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, shaking hands as he went 
along. Throughout his triumphant pro- 
gress he showed the same relentless 
tenacity of purpose which characterised 
his nautical effort. Never once did he 
suffer his car to be side-tracked from 
its course. 

On arriving at New York his quick 
eye at once took in the characteristic 
sky-scraper; and next afternoon, after 
a tedious delay of nearly twenty-four 
hours, he again embarked on the Maure- 
tania amid loud clicks of the camera, 
having snatched from the Western 
hemisphere that Record for Hustle of 
which the possession had hitherto 
been the envy and admiration of 
the Globe. A new fillip was thus given 
to the failing life-blood of the Old 
World. 

Meanwhile let us not forget the part 
played in this moving drama by the 
Mauretania herself, for, after all, she 
was the instrument, however humble, 
without which the achievement of Mr. 
Hott might never have been realised. 
While our hero had been sitting in 
trains and shaking hands and taking 
notes of local phenomena, the leviathan 
had not been idle. She had actually 
turned round within a day and a half— 
a performance for which five days is 
the customary minimum allowance. 

On the homeward voyage—executed 





in one piece without a break — Mr. 
Hout was the cynosure of half-a-dozen 
different decks. Even Americans ad- 
mitted that he had proved himself the 
equal of Peary in daring and en- 
durance, while in point of pace he had 
easily eclipsed the Polar veteran. 

Landing at Fishguard, Mr. Hour 
proceeded to London by a non-stopping 
train, and reached Zhe Daily Mail 
office at 3.39 a.m. on December 23, 
having completed some 7,000 mi'es in 
12 days 15 hours 39 minutes, at an 
average speed equal to, if not sur- 
passing, that of the best suburban 
trains on the South-Eastern Railway. 

Mr. Hott shows singularly few signs 
of the awful strain which he must have 
undergone, especially during the ten 
days at sea, where he had to face the 
terrible rigours of modern life on a 
floating Ritz. His three-quarter-figure 
photograph covered some twenty-three 
square inches in The Daily Mail two 
days after his unparalleled exertions in 
the United States, but after his return 
he occupied the same space, in the same 
paper, with his mere head and shoulders. 
His face is now a household joy in 
a million happy British homes; and 
his tremendous feat is the object of 
veneration among five times as many 
people as are served by any penny 
London morning paper. 

From the meagre seven columns 
which Mr. Hour was allowed in The 
Daily Mail for the story of his im- 
pressions as an explorer, one tries to 
visualise his personality. Foramanwho 
had proved himself possessed of such 
adamantine resolution, the glimpses of 
his character which may be culled from 
his articles seem strangely elusive. 
But it was easy to recognise the 
modesty which came unspoilt out of 
a triumph that might well have turned 
the head of a smaller hero. It is true 
that some of his statements (as, for 
instance: “I broke the record between 
New York and Washington; I broke 
the record between Fishguard and Pad- 
dington”) might appear to be tinged 
by egoism ; but, after all, to have dis- 
tributed the credit among the minor 
performers — obscure engine - drivers, 
stokers, traffic-managers, ete.—would 
have been the merest pedantry and 
affectation. 

To illustrate his impression of the 
Mauretania’s outward voyage, I notice 
that he quotes these lines :— 

** When descends on the Atlantic 

The gigantic 

Storm-wind of the Equinox.” 
The word ‘“ Equinox” throws a fresh 
light upon the blind courage of this 
intrepid passenger. If he really sup- 
posed that mid-December is the usual 
period for the Equinoctial gales this 





reveals an elemental inexperience of 
the natural laws governing our planet 
which adds, if possible, a new touch 
of bravado to the astounding contempt 
of danger displayed in this maritime 
achievement. 

If England occupies to-day a higher 
place in the estimation of all true 
Americans than she has held since the 
days of the Pilgrim Fathers, she owes it 
to her Hott. He has made History, 
as History can never have been made 
before. O. 8. 





GHOSTS OF PAPER. 


SHOULD you go down Ludgate Hill, 

As I’m sure you sometimes will, 

When the dark comes soft and new, 

Smudged and smooth and powder-blue, 

And the lights on either hand 

Run away to reach the Strand; 

And the winter rains that stream 

Make the pavements glance and gleam ; 

There you ‘ll see the wet roofs rise 

Packed against the lamp-lit skies, 

And at once you shall look down 

Into an enchanted town. 

Jewelled Fleet Street, golden gay, 

Sloughs the drab of work-a-day, 

Conjuring before you then 

All her ghosts of ink and pen, 

Striking from her magic mint 

Places you have loved in print, 

From the fairy towns and streets 

Raised by Djinn and fierce Afreets, 

To the columned brass that shone 

On the gates of Babylon; 

You shall wander, mazed, amid 

Pylon, palm, and pyramid ; 

You shall see, where taxis throng, 

River lamps of old Hong Kong; 

See the ramparts standing tall 

Of the wondrous Tartar Wall; 

See, despite of rain and wind, 

Marble towns of rosy Ind, 

And the domes and palaces 

Crowning Tripolis and Fez; 

While, where buses churn and splash, 

There ’s the ripple of a sash, 

Silken maid and paper fan 

And the peach-bloom of Japan ; 

But, the finest thing of all, 

You shall ride a charger tall 

Into huddled towns that haunt 

Picture-books of old Romaunt, 

Where go squire and knight and saint, 

Heavy limned in golden paint ; 

You shall ride above the crowd 

On a courser pacing proud, 

In fit panoply and meet 

Through be-cobbled square and street, 

Where with bays and gestures bland 

Little brown-faced angels stand ! 
it tt x + 

These are some of things you ’ll view 

When the night is blurred and blue, 

If you look down Ludgate Hill, 

As I’m sure you often will! 
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TOWARDS THE RAPPROCHEMENT 


APA, I AM DOING MYSELF PROUD. 
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Crown Prince or Germany (in India, writing home). 
THESE ENGLISH AREN’T HALF BAD FELLOWS WHEN YOU GET TO KNOW THEM.” 
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Londoner (to Pat, seeing a Rugby game for the first time), ‘‘ WuAT DO YOU THINK OF IT, Pat?” 
Pat. * BEGORRA, IT UD BE A JEWEL OF A GAME IF THEY ONLY HAD SHTICKS!” 








OUR SEASONABLE SYMPOSIUM. 


Wuey there is nothing much happen- 
ing the complete editor does his best to 
get his paper written (free) by illustrious 
persons. There is never less doing 
than in Christmas and New Year 
weeks, hence the following columns of 
negligible matter. We have sent a 
circular to a number. of well-known 
men and women requesting their 
answer to the question, ‘“ Are Christ- 
mas presents and New Year gifts worth 
all the trouble of thanking people for 
them?” A selection of replies will be 
found below. 

Mr. AsquirxH writes: “ A Christmas 
present of a majority of 126 is worth 
any trouble.” 

Mr. BrrrEwt writes: “ Your question 
leads to another. What should one 
say when, instead of receiving a present 
at Christmas, one has one’s property 
abstracted? Here there is doubtless 
considerable choice of expressions. 
Personally, I am very glad to see 1911 
and get out of a year which assisted 
me toa strained leg and the companion- 
ship of such attentive cross-Channel 
thieves.” 

Mrs. Humpary Warp writes: “I 
am too busy with my new Cornhill 
serial, The Case of Richard Meynell, to 
be able to accede to your request.” 





“Mrs. Meynenn writes: “I would! 
reply at once were [ not so immersed 
in my critical study of ARTremus WARD 
and his English kith and kin.” 

Mr. A. C. Benson writes: ‘The 
query is a deep one leading to profound 
meditation. In some—I am glad to 
say rare—moments of pessimism I 
might be disposed to answer in the 


negative. This is when I find my 
Christmas breakfast-table covered with 


votive offerings from my myriad 
readers while I am suffering from 
writer’s cramp with complications. It 
is then that, if I were not so bitterly 
opposed to capital punishment, I might 
be tempted to exclaim, ‘Hang it!’ 
But happily my better nature triumphs ; 
and my mature opinion is that presents 
are worth while.” 

Mr. Rocrer Fry writes: “To my 
analytical mind it all depends on what 
kind of Christmas presents or New 
Year's gifts one receives. If, for 
example, it is a canvas by a straight- 
forward painter who has brought to 
bear on his faithful delineations of 
nature all the knowledge of his greatest 
predecessors, [ shall say certainly not. 
[It is not worth a thank you. But, on 
the other hand, for a naked Tahitian 
woman by GavuauIN, sprawling and 
ungainly, and cruder than a ginger- 
bread figure, or a frameful of Marisse’s 





| 





palette scrapings, how could one’s 
gratitude find adequate expression ? ” 

Mr. Joun Smitn writes: “In my 
opinion Christmas presents and New 
Year gifts are not worth the trouble 
of saying thank youfor. At least, that 
is what I have decided after attempting 
to write different replies to the three 
persons who have given me paper 
knives (of which I had a dozen before). 
Next year I shall distribute a printed 
form stating that it was ‘exactly what 
I wanted.’” 

“ PATERFAMILIAS"’ writes: “I have 
not enough gratitude in my body for 
the manager of The Times for his 
Christmas gift of the classified index 
once more. I did not know where I 
was during the week or so that he 
stopped it.” 





“Tn the birth-throes of the present General 

Election there is a rood of possibilities whose 
momentum no man can measure.” 
This is the beginning of a leader in The 
Camberwell Borough Advertiser, headed 
Waat Next? We are longing for 
some more. 





“Mr. Nugent Monck was easily 
recognisable as Satan,” says The East- 
ern Daily Press in its account of the 
Norwich Mystery Play. 

“The Devil a Monck would be.” 
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’ ing, to the great detriment of | 


official instructor of wrestling and self- 
CHARIVARIA. pore to the City Police. 
Wits reference to “ The Times House | +? 
of Commons,” we understand that our| We hear that, as a result of the 
contemporary would like it to be known | recent trial of Captain Trencu and 
that it is not responsible for the com- | Lieutenant Branpon, the local scenery 
position of that body, which it con-|of the Frisian islands is, with charac- 
siders faulty in many respects. | teristic German thoroughness, to be 
jentirely altered so that any informa- 
M. Jean Lonave t, in his account in| tion which may have leaked out may 
L’Humanité of his conversation with | be rendered useless. Mountains, we 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHE QUER, | hear, are to be erected at once (on the 
stated that the interview wi lines of the ced ges | Gout Club’s new 
granted by Mr. Luoyp GEorGE on the! /  church- 

















"appearance in pantomime as a Dodo he 


has forsaken the hoar ds. 


It looks as if wr. PELISSIER is to 
have a rival in the potted play 
business. The title of Mr. PINERO’s 
forthcoming a is Preserving Mr. 
Panmure. ~~ 


A novel ietune- of the Palladium, 
the new music-hall, is a box-to-box 
telephone service, which will enable 
members of the audience recognising 
friends on the opposite side of the 








understanding that a distinc- i 7 
tion should be made between | 
what he said “en ‘gentle- 
man’”’ and what was’ said 
for publication. An unfor- 
tunate distinction, not infre- 
quently made by some of our 
more combative politicians. 


M. Lonavet now tells us 
that all the statements which 
he attributed to the CHAN- 
CELLOR were sent before 
publication to one of Mr. 
GeEorRGE’s political friends, 
who returned them after 
revising and making certain 
modifications. Who, we 
wonder, was this friend ? 
Was it Mr. RepmMonp? Or 
was it Mr. Kerr Harpie? 
Anyhow, it is most interest- 
ing to know that the Cuan- 
CELLOR has a manager. 


The Yarmouth Town 
Council has been discussing 
the prodigious appetite of 
the sea-gulls, whose num- 
bers are ‘constantly increas- | 





the fisheries. No fewer than | 
three times a Bill has been 
passed by the House of Lords | 
to deal with this question, 
but, unhappily, the fate of! 
the measure has always been | ypay.” 


Laly. ‘CAN'T YOU FIND WORK ?” 


LAST EMPLOYER.” 
L dy. *‘ AND CAN’T YOU GET ONE?” 





Tramp. ‘‘No, Mum. YER SEE, HE’S BEEN DEAD TWENTY-EIGHT 


, house to ring them up during 
ithe performance. This, it is 
thought, will be far less ob- 
|jectionable than shouting 
|across the theatre, a proceed- 
ing to which many highly 
stir ung artistes havean almost 
| insuperable objection. 


By-the-by these classical 
jnames for music-halls seem 
to be growing in favour. We 
now have a Palladium and 
a Coliseum, and it is even 
rumoured that we are to 
have an Amuseum. 

At a time when all thought- 
ful persons are of the opinion 
that a vulgar display of jewel- 
lery is a thing to be dis- 
couraged, it seems regrettable 
that a lady, on arriving in 
New York the other day, 
should have been fined £1, 000 
for concealing a pearl neck- 
lace in the brim of her hat. 


“ GUIDE TO PARENTS” 
is the heading of an adver- 
itisement paragraph in The 
Daily Mail. This should 
icertainly supply a want. So 





Tramp. ‘* YESSUM ; BUT EVERYONE WANTS A REFERENCE FROM MY | |many persons make a mis- 


|take in the choles of parents. 


Wide-aw: oe people are 





the same—to be talked out ——— 
in the House of Commons. Really it; tower” which was mentioned in the 
is time that the Lower House was/|course of the evidence is to be con- 
abolished. | verted into a windmill. 


And why, we would ask, should a}. The Home Office authorities have 
Libe:al Govmumeuh be so fond of gulls? |instructed the governors of prisons to | 





relax certain restrictions and to allow 


The Home Secretary having refused | prisoners more liberty than hitherto. | 
to sanction a by-law prohibiting roller- | This is wise. We are convinced that 
skating on the footpaths in Stoke ‘the strictness of the regulations has 
Newington, nervous pedestrians, it is | kept many people from entering these 
thought, will now be compelled to take | institutions in the past. 
to aeroplanes. 


The Observer tells us that The Piper 


What to do with our Barons? |is “produced by Mr. E. F. Benson, 


already beginning to cater 
lor the airmen. The most perfect map 
of the moon ever made has been com- 
| pleted by Mr. Watrer Goopacre, 
FARA. S., after seven ) youes work. 


An advestionnent announces “ THE 
PRICE OF HOME RULE. By L. Core 
‘Cornrorp. 64d. net.” So the price to 
be paid is not so — after all! 


According to the — s Heath 
correspondent of T’he Daily Chronicle: 
“A huge ball of fire passed over this 
district last evening, being followed 


Baron ALBREcHT von KnopetsporrF | who himself takes the title réle.” This | shortly afterwards by shooting stars.” 
BreNKENHOFF has been appointed is wrong. Since Mr. E. F. Benson’s! This is interesting as showing that the 
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SEASONABLE CAUTION. 











IF YOU HAVE ‘BEEN KIND ENOUGH TO PULL A FEW CRACKERS WITH THE LITTLE ONES, REMOVE ALL TRACES OF THEM BEFORE 
YOU START ON A VIOLENT DISCUSSION OF THE VETO. 








apparition was evidently regarded in 
the heavens as a dangerous body. 

A remarkable scene in Rotten Row 
was described in a police-court the 
other day. Between twenty and thirty 
horses were bitten by a bulldog. 
“When the dog was eventually cap- 
tured,” we are told, “he showed no 
sign of bad temper.’” How character- 
istic of dear doggie’s good nature. 


Kighteen door-keys, a Yale-key, a 
chisel, a screw-driver, a needle-and- 


] thread, and a piece of soap were found 
} in the pockets of a man arrested for 
| loitering in Hastings last week. The 


police incline to the theory that he is a 
burglar. aye 


Dr. Emit Bunzu, of Vienna, states 
that yawning is of the greatest pos- 


| sible value to health, and the writer of 
| these notes hopes to be yet acclaimed as 
| @ public benefactor. 


There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether Englishwomen will adopt the 
“harem skirt.” Yet it ought to go 
well with the “‘ scarem hat.” 








“When women fly,” says a con- 
temporary, “some such garment will 
have to be adopted.” And then the 
men will fly too. 


The fact that a French artist should 
only have been sentenced to one 
month’s imprisonment for murdering 
his wife is being much commented on, 
but we are informed that the reports 
published in our papers are not quite 
correct. The judge, in addition, gave 
the murderer a talking-to, and told 
him quite plainly that in future he 
must not give way to these petty dis- 
plays of temper. 








MY ALMANAC. 
(A Threat to the New Year.) 
Nineteen hundred and eleven ! 
Year with hope and promise gay, 
Multiple of three and seven, 
Rhyming perfectly with heaven, 
List my lay. 
Lo, while all the woodlands briery 
Still no trace of colour grant 
(Save where hips are gleaming fiery), 
I’ve been sent a sort of diary 
By my aunt. 





This I shall not fill with racy 
Oozings from the midnight lamp, 
Sentimental odes to Gracie, 
Essays of the Mr. A. C. 
BEnsON stamp. 


No, another plan I'll follow, 
Rather shall this pious tome 
Check the failures of Apollo, 
Once supposed to gild the hollow 
Sapphire dome. 


Every day the god’s unpleasant, 
I shall write this epigram 
In my aunt's delightful present— 
Just a single effervescent, 
Heartfelt ‘“ Hang!” 


Nineteen-hundred and eleven ! 
Thus, when worn and wan with 
snow, 
Multiple of three and seven, 
Rhyming perfectly with heaven, 
Out you go, 


All the noons when Pheebe slumbered, 
All the hours when earth beneath 
Lay with mist and mire encumbered, 

I shall hurl, precisely numbered, 
In your teeth. Evoe. 
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THE YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 


ALTHouGH you are still dating your 
letters “1910,” the fact remains that 
we have slipped once again into a New 
Year. The change occurred (so re- 
morseless is the flight of time) on the 
stroke of midnight last Saturday, at a 
moment when you were round the 
wassail-bowl, and was duly noted by 
our lynx-eyed Press. I propose now, 
if you are awake, to discuss with you 
the coming events, as far as they can 
be forecasted, of 1911. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Most of the advertisements of the 
year 1911 will be inspired by Cam- 
bridge University. For this reason a 
Chair of Literature has recently been 
endowed at the famous seat of learn- 
ing, the first appointment to it being 
that of Mr. Hooper. Mr. Hooper's 
style is, if anything, more mellow even 
than it was in 1903, and it is expected 
that with the present year his intel- 
lectual powers will reach the extreme 
height of their expression. His great 
Scholarship scheme will be announced 
by the University during 1911. But 
you should order your set now. 

BupGets. 

There will be one of these. 

CoRONATIONS. 

There will be one of these, too. The 
actual affair will take less than a day, 
but for weeks and weeks beforehand 
you will have to read Coronation odes 
and Coronation articles. You may as 
well begin at once. Mr. Punch’s his- 
torical pamphlet, containing an ac- 
count of the coronation of every 
sovereign from Harold Hardshanks to 
the present May-Queen of Cricklewood, 
will be out to-morrow. 


DRraMa, 


Many notable additions to dramatic 
literature will be made in 1911. Several 
entirely new plays will be performed, 
whose plots hinge upon the fact that 
the sinister Mrs. Dufray is attempting 
to blackmail John Sterne by means of 
a packet of letters which he had written 
to her in a moment of mistaken 
enthusiasm. Luckily John gets a 
telegram to say that she has died 
suddenly on her way to Dover. In the 
world of musical comedy the rich and 
beautiful Angela will change places with 
her maid, thereby evading several 
unwelcome proposals. 

ELEcTIONS. 

There will be none of these. This is 
@ promise. If by any extraordinary 
chance there should be one, come to 


the office and ask for your money back. 
You won't get it, but we shall be glad 
to see you. Note the missionary-box 
on the left-hand side of the door as 
you pass out. 

FRENCH, 


A lot of French will be spoken in 
1911. Hors (concours and d’euvre), 
entre nous, jeu d'esprit, Jupiter Pluvius, 
eureka and ben trovato will be among 
the most popular remarks of the day. 
Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile 
dulci, or something like that, will be 
the 1911 catch-phrase at the music- 
halls. 

GrEorGE (LLoyp). 

I had hoped to get through without 
referring to this, but I feel that it 
would be wrong to pretend that there 
will be no mention of him in the 1911 
papers. His name is bownd to crop up. 
Look out for it and see if you can spot 
it before your friend does, 


Hiatus. 


There is going to be a hiatus now, 
until we get to L. It is obvious that 
I cannot mention all the wonderful 
things which are going to take place in 
the New Year, and in any case there’s 
no prospect of anything very exciting 
in the I or J line happening in 1911, 

KORONATION, 

This is another way of spelling 
Coronation. I only just want to re- 
mind you that this is the year for it. 


Lorps (OLD). 


It will be a memorable year for the 
House of Lords. The great battle of 
1911 will take its place in the history 
books of the future with Hastings and 
Waterloo. The broken square of New- 
tons, the final rally of the De La Warr 
Die-hards, the mad charge of the 
Death-or-Glory Midletons to the war- 
ery, ‘A Saye and Sele!’’—these will 
be subjects for the battle pictures of 
to-morrow. 

Lorps (New). 

But first there will have to be lots 

and lots and lots of these—perhaps. 


MARQUESSES. 

Even two or three brace of these. 
They might just possibly ask you or 
me! It is a solemn thought. 

NOEL. 

It seems too bad to remind you that 
we shall be hearing all about this 
gentleman again before the year is 
over. He will turn up in 1911 all right, 
depend upon it. This won't exactly be 
a notable feature of the year, but there 
will be a good deal of talk about it 





later on. 





PARENTHESIS. 


(I ought to have said before that | 


Coronations are de rigueur this year.) 


REBELLIONS. 


The date of the Rebellion in Ulster 
has not definitely been settled yet; 


but due notice will be sent to all the } 
papers in time for the early sporting | 


editions. 


Story (SensaTionaL, or West Enp 
Cuvs). 

With any luck there will be about 
three of these during the year—one 
from Soho, and one from Hammer- 
smith, and one from Notting Hill. 


TUBES. 


Tubes will enter upon an entirely 
new era. In future no smoking will be 
allowed in the lifts, and the attendants 
willsee to it that everybody is standing 
clear of the gates. The lift will then 
descend, and you will be in time to sce 
the tail lights of one of those jolly 
little trains. 

WEATHER. 


There will be much too much of this 
in 1911. Much too much. However, 
we may get a fine Sunday towards the 
end of July or August. 


X. Y. Z. (or rather, N.B.). 
It has been decided that there shall 
be a Coronation this year. Don’t go 
getting the date wrong—1911. 


A. A. M. 





THE LAST ILLUSION. 


[Lines written in dejection and December 
darkness. | 
Wits what excruciating mental aches 
We learnt our early faiths were all 
untrue ; 
How deep the iron entered when we 
knew 
That England’s Darling never singe] 
the cakes! 
That stout Sr. Patrick set about no 


snakes ! 
That never was apple split by Tenn 
in two! 
That no Bill Adams charged at 
Waterloo! 
That all are fancies, fictions, fibs and 
fakes ! 
E’en with such grief my soul is torn 
to-day ; 
For lo, descending with my kin and 
kith 


To breakfast, suddenly, methought, 
Sol shone, 
Until I realised the gas was on! 
And so my last illusion passed away. 
The Sun is but another Solar myth! 
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First Loafer. ‘* Wor I Likes ABAHT STARTIN’ A NOO YEAR IS THAT ALL THE DISTURBIN’ RUSH 0’ CHRISTMAS IS 


Second Lonfi a “2m, SAME ’ERE. 
OVER NUFFINK !” 
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HOVER!” 


AN’ WIV THREE ’UND’ED AND SIXTY-FIVE DAYS AHEAD ON YER THERE AIN’T NO CALL TO URRY 








RESOLUTION AND RETRIBU- 
TION. 

PETER was playing sulkily with an 
engine that had only three wheels; 
Margaret threw aside the book she had 
just finished reading for the third time 
and yawned; Norman searched half- 
heartedly for the nib of his new foun- 
tain pen which he last remembered 
seeing in the coal-scuttle two days 
before; and Joan—Joan, bless her 
heart !—was the only happily engaged 
one of the lot, for she had discovered a 
garment on the chief of the new dolls 
which could do with an extra button, 
and she was busy attempting to thread 
a bodkin. 

“‘D’ you suppose father never tells a 
lie?” asked Peter, defiantly. 

“Of course hetells’em,” said Norman, 
bluntly. ‘Ask Uncle Bob if he doesn’t.” 

“Norman!” exclaimed Margaret, 
shocked. ‘Remember that Joan is 
here, even if you feel anxious to make 
a cruel attack on your own father.” 

“What about the attack he made on 
me, then?” asked Peter. “ Just because 
I said it wasn’t me that fired the air- 





gun through granny’s portrait, he jaws 
me for half-an-hour about making good 
resolutions for the New Year, and then 
stops my mince-pies.” 

“Peter,” sang Joan, “can I have 
your mince-pies what you're not 
‘lowed to eat?” 

“ Peter ’s quite right,” said Norman. 
“Father gave me ten minutes of it this 
morning because I was late for break- 
fast, and he was only early himself 
because his bedroom clock was fast.” 

“Norman, how dare you say such 
things ?” 

“Well, it’s the truth, and he’s told 
Peter to speak the truth, so there can’t 
be much wrong in me speaking the 
truth too.” 

“Tf I hadn’t made a resolution to be 
kind and gentle to my brothers and 
sister I should be very angry with you 
two,’ said Margaret quietly. 

“New Year’s Day ought not to come 
so near Christmas,’ said Norman, 
detaching another wheel from Peter's 
engine. “They let you have a pretty 
fair time at Christmas, and then when 
all your presents have got lost or 
broken and you feel you want cheering 


up they worry you about turning over 
a new leaf and all that. And then the 
old ladies who come to tea grin at you 
and say, ‘ Happy New Year, my dear!’ 
Happy New Year! They’ve got a funny 
idea of happiness.” 

“They know what you appear to 
forget, that true happiness comes from 
being good,” said Margaret. 

“Well, Father wasn’t particularly 
good to me,” said Peter, “so he ought 
to be jolly miserable, and I shan’t much 
mind if——” 

Margaret sprang at Peter and shook 
him furiously. ‘ You dare say that 
about Father!” she cried breathlessly. 
|Joan came to aid her, but happily it 
was a bodkin and not a needle that 
she brought with her. Norman laughed 
and murmured, ‘Kind and gentle!” 

“T don’t care if I have broken it,” 
said Margaret. 








‘‘In addition to having a water supply second 
to none Tillicoultry dairymen can congratulate 
themselves upon upholding the prestige of the 
place so far as the milk is concer: ed. 

The Devon Valley Tribune. 
We don’t remember having seen it put 
with such shining candour before. 
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Aunt. “I suPpPOsE YOU'RE AROUT THE YOUNGEST BOY AT YOUR SCHOOL, AREN'T you, Tommy ?” 


Tommy. ‘‘Goop Gracious, No! 


Why, SOME OF OUR CHAPS COME IN PRAMS.” 








. don’t think there’s anything I wanted 
r) f T ‘ Y 
THE LAST CHANCE. so much, unless it was 7'reasure Island. 
[A hint to the young Hopeful on how to get| I hope your gout is much better. 

the present he wants. ] Your aff. nephew, N. (or M.). 


THE most urgent duty of all young} Dearest Aunt Jane,—Thank you 
people at this happy season of giving| very, very much for Treasure Island. 
is (of course) to keep their relatives up| 1t was good of you to send it me. 
to the scratch.- It may be that most! You could not have thought of any- 
of your uncles and aunts have already | thing I should like so much, except, 
remembered you this Christmas or| perhaps, a toy aeroplane. I hope 
New Year; but there are sure to be| Tabitha is keeping well. Believe me, 
one or two black sheep amongst them. | Your very loving nephew, 

These may still retrieve their position | N. (or M.). 

before the holidays are over if a little | Now address two envelopes, one to| 
tact is exercised in reminding them of Uncle John and the other to Aunt 
their faults. Let us suppose that Jane, and put Uncle John's letter in 
Uncle John and Aunt Jane, one on; Aunt Jane’s envelope, and vice versd. 
each side of the family, are the cul-|If after this you don't get Treasure 
prits. Let us also suppose (which is} Jsland and a toy aeroplane before the 
less likely) that they don’t know each holidays are over, I’m afraid that 
other’s address or for some reason are| Uncle Jon and Aunt Jane are both 
not on speaking terms. Take two nice | past redemption, and no further notice 
clean sheets of note-paper, an ink-pot |need be taken of them. Anyhow, you 
and a pen, and carefully holding the) will have done your best, and no child 


last-named so that the top end, if pro-| can be expected to do more. 
duced, would rest on the right shoulder, 


make a copy of the following model 
epistles :— 





The Search for. Beauty. 
** A thin face will look ever so much plumper 
and prettier if puffed out as widely as possible 


Dear Uncte Jonn,— Thank you 
at the sides.”—Evening News. 


most awfully for the toy aeroplane you 








so kindly sent me this Christmas. I/ Plumper, certainly, but not prettier. 


THE LITTLE FAT BOY. 
An Ecuo or CHRISTMAS. 


THE soup camein, and the soup was good. 

The little boy gobbled as fast as he could, 

And I frowned reproach, as an uncle 
should. 


Followed the fish with its sauce of pink ; 

Did the boy say “ Yes”’ to it ?—I don’t 
think! 

Is sherry a thing that a child should 
drink ? 


In came the turkey sausage-flanked, 

Deeply breasted and stoutly shanked. 

The boy came twic>. Why are boys 
not spanked ? 


Beef if you wanted it—That boy did! 
Wanted it twice, the untanned kid! 
I caught his eye and he drooped one lid. 


In came the pudding, a blaze of blue. 

Wider the eyes of the fat boy grew. 

They piled his plate, and he went right 
through. 


Oranges next. He disposed of three ; 
Smuggled a fourth to his shameless knee; 
Reached for an apple, and grinned at me. 


After dinner his steps I tracked. 
ilis waistcoat buttons were all intact; 
And the tale I’ve told is a simple fact. 
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CORONATION YEAR. 


Tue New Year (/o His Masesty). “AT YOUR SERVICE, SIR!” 
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THE RENDEZVOUS. 

I rook a dislike to Peter Gurney for 
the following, amongst other, reasons. 
He bought a gate-leg table on which 
I had cast the purchasing eye, and 
married the lady upon whom I had set 
my heart. Speaking generally, he is 
a grasping fellow, but his last and 
worst effort has been to take the set 
of residential chambers in the Temple 
which I particularly wanted. Its 
official number is 5, Inner Court, 
fourth floor, North. 

I dislike Perkins because he is a 
new porter in the Temple, and Temple 
porters ought not to be new; because 
he wears a gold band on his top hat, 
and top hats look much nicer without 
gold bands; and because he never 
touches his hat to me when I pass, 
and porters’ top hats, even when made 
of gold, are meant to be touched. 

My dislikes were not so marked as 
to prevent my calling on Peter Gurney 
in his new rooms in the Temple on 
the second night of his occupation. 
But my dislike for him became so 
marked at the end of the visit that I 
left prepared to do my worst by him. 
[ felt that he might have kept his 
householder’s pride for someone else 
under the circumstances. He should 
have said, ‘‘Thes2 rooms are not so 
good as they seem. There are drains;”’ 
or, ‘These rooms are not so good as 
they seem. There are nodrains.’ He 
did no such kindly act. He pointed 
me out all sorts of additional and 
unsuspected advantages, and, having 
had his gloat, he put me out of his 
front door in a frame of mind bordering 
on the homicidal. The mere sight of 
Perkins at the Temple gate after that 
Was enough to make me loathe him for 
ever. The Temple gates are locked 
from ten at night till six in the morn- 
ing. and to-night it was Perkins’ melan- 
choly duty to sit by this gate and 
attend it during those hours. Even 
that thought, however, did not appease 
my hatred of him. 

“Do you wish to go out, Sir?” he 
said foolishly, starting to unfasten the 
bolts. 

“Oh, no,” said I, “that is the last 
thing I want;” but the sarcasm was 
lost on him. 

“Then what do you want, Sir?” he 
said. 

“7 want,” I said, “I want...” and 
I paused to conceive the most unlikely 
thing I could want. Instead, I hit on 
an idea. 

“No,” I continued, less ironically, 
“I do not want to go out. In fact, | 
live in here. When I have lived here 
a little longer you will know me better. 
My name is Peter Gurney, and I live 
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SANDOW IN THE THROES OF LIGHT VERSE—WHICH WE UNDERSTAND HE VARIES 


WITH A LITTLE NEEDLEWORK OR DELICATE EMBROIDERY. 








at 5, Inner Court, fourth floor, North. | doesn’t guarantee my getting up, does 


Now, I want to catch a very early train | 


in the morning, but doubt if I shall 
wake up in time. My servant does not 
come in the morning till seven-thirty, 
and my train leaves King’s Cross at 
six-fifteen. If I am left to myself I 
shall wake up at three o’clock, four 
o'clock, and eight o’clock. When I 
want to be awake is, of course, at five. 
You, I understand, will be hereabouts 
till 6 a.m. to-morrow. Will you come 
and knock loudly on my door at five ? 
Five o’clock sharp; and loudly, mind.” 
“Yes, Sir,” answered Perkins, the 
porter, “‘ five o’clock sharp, Sir.” 
“Thank you,” I said, “ I will rely on 
you. Here is a shilling for yourself.” 
But I paused in the act. Why should 
I give him the shilling? Why should 


not Peter Gurney? ‘ Look here—TI 
won't give it you now. You may 


forget, and, even if you don’t, the mere 
fact of your knocking on my door 





it? Let us leave it like this; you 
come and knock at my door—Peter 
Gurney, remember, 5, Inner Court— 
knock loudly at my door at five, and go 
on knocking till he—I come to the 
door and give you the shilling.” 

Then I made my way out of the 
Temple by another gate, pleasantly warm 
within at the thought of the meeting 
between Peter Gurney and Perkins at 
five o'clock, five o’clock sharp, on a 
cold and frosty morning. 





Two extracts from one issue of The 
Daily Chronicle : 

‘*A holiday crowd of between 2,000 and 3,000 
people witnessed the meet of Blankney hounds 
at the South Park, Lincoln, yesterday.” 

‘*Unusual scenes were witnessed yesterday at 
Lincoln, when the Blankey hounds met in the 
city. Fully 10,000 people assembled.” 
Funny that the Blankey should be so 
much more popular. 
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SECRETS OF THE PRISON HOUSE. 
Tue Epitor AnD HIs GoLFInG Expert. 
Dear Mr. Bitton,—You have now 
discussed in the 6,000 odd articles you 
have written for us every conceivable 
normal phase of golf, and I am begin- 
ning to notice a certain tendency to 
ring the changes in your otherwise 
excellent papers. I wonder whether 
you could see your way to discuss the 
pastime under any novel, abnormal, 
or even imaginary conditions. I have 
consulted the editor of our Sporting 
Supplement, and with his approval | 
send you the following suggestions :— 

Golf in the Arctic Regions. 

Golf in the Jungle. 

Golf in Mars. 

Golf as a ground for Divorce. 

The Hobble Skirt as a Golfing 
Handicap. 

Golf on Horseback. 

Post-Impressionist Golf. 

Please remember that the more 
you strike the literary note the 
better. Do not be afraid of a 
touch of preciosity or even a Greek 
quotation. It may attract the 
unathletic reader and lead to an 
interesting correspondence. 
do not scruple to refer to NieTzscHE, 
BERNARD SHaw, Desussy, StRAuss, 
ANATOLE FRANCE, VAN GOGH, YEATS, 
FoGazzaro, Henry JAMES, or 
Madame Acxkt#&, if you can drag 
them in somehow. Yours faith- 
fully, AprRIAN Farr. 





Dear Mr. Fratr,—Many thanks 
for your letter and the helpful 
suggestions for widening the range 





of my articles. I am afraid that fr * -_ Pp 

my Greek is rather rocky, and I * SIO OSIM Nay te 
confess that. I had never heard of 

some of the people you mention. | THE GOLF MANIA SPREADING. 


practising mashie shots in a blizzard| 
in Montana, should serve as a warning. 
As the great Napoueon said, il faut se} 
borner. Jungle golf, however, though | 
one of the most arduous and exacting 
forms of the game, is distinctly within 
the range of possibility. It was! 
NIETZSCHE who observed in his famous | 
work, Der Fall Wagner, “il faut médi- | 
terraniser la musique.” So the modern | 
golfer feels the insistent need, with a! 
view to effecting a rapprochement be- 
tween East and West, of orientalising 
the Royal and Antient game. 


through the jungle, a fact which re- 
duces the clubs required to two—a 
niblick and a putter. But if fewer 
clubs are used the number of balls 
needed is legion. The Maharajah of 
GuTTIALA once lost 238 in a famous 
match with the Begum of JELLIcoRE, 
but won by 3 up and 2 to play in 
25,427 strokes. The game only lasted 
three weeks. Each player employed 
300 caddies; of these 72 perished from 
snake bites and 79 were carried off by 
man-eating tigers. 

It is an open question whether players 


Danger, which lends spice to all true} of jungle golf should be allowed to 


sport, is the very essence of jungle golf, | 


which bears much the same relation to 
the suburban variety as a picture by| 


carry firearms. Here local rules differ. 
In Bhopal, where the course was laid 
out by Mr. VaLentineE Currot with a 


Van Goa does to a canvas of Van! view to allaying Indian unrest, Mauser 
1 oD 


And Ry 3 








pistols are habitually carried. At 
Udaipur, on the other hand, the 
players use an ingenious form of 
niblick, the shaft of which contains 
an air-gun. 

From the foregoing remarks it 
will be seen that the jungle-golfer 
cannot count on getting a long drive 
from the tee. There are many 
reasons to account for their lack of 
length, but it is best to treat the 
matter philosophically and, instead 
of bemoaning your own short- 
comings, try to obtain consolation 
by watching others who suffer from 
a similar affliction. Besides, as 
Keats says, there is always “a 
budding morrow in midnight.” 


Dear Mr. Bitton,—The article 
is, in the main, so excellent that 
I am sure you will not think me 
captious if I criticise one or two 
minor points. About the inmates 
of the jungle—are the birds you 
mention quite correct? You might 
verify your list before the article 








Nietzscue, for instance, and VAN 
Goan are not to be found in Who's 
Who. But I have a sister who is 
very keen on art and music and the 
classics, and she has helped me with 
the enclosed article, which I submit as 
a sort of trial trip over the new course. 
I need hardly say that the whole thing 
is entirely imaginary, but that is what, 
you said you wanted. 

Yours very truly, Bernarp Bitton. 


JUNGLE GOLF. 
It is one of the peculiar merits of| 


Beers. Here is not the enervating'! 
languor of “silken Samarcand,” but a 
constant strife with the deadliest forces | 
of elemental Nature. Contact with the | 
Thanatophidia, the swift onslaught of 
the greater Felide, await the player at 
every turn. As ANDREW KiRKALDY re- 
marked in a luminous phrase, “it’s 
juist one long suicide.” Then there is 
the physical strain of barging through 
the jungle, amid the terrifying shrieks 
of macaws, parrakeets, cockatoos, and 
other fearsome wild fowl, the derisive 








golf that it can be played not only at|hoots of the simian population, and 
all seasons but under all atmospheric | the trumpeting of rogue elephants. But 
and climatic conditions. The ideal) the fascination of the pastime is pro- 
golfer should always be capable of| portioned to its perils, and the jungle 
rising superior to circumstances and | golfer comes of the same strain as the 
asserting himself imép » ‘pov, as Homer | aeroplanist and the football referee. 

says. Still there isa limit to human; To come to particulars, it may be 
endurance, and the fate of a young well to explain that the holes are located 
Scots enthusiast, who insisted on in clearings, but they are all approached 





appears. Then the phrase, “simian 
population,” strikes me as a little 
Telegraphese. I confess to a slight 
disappointment that you have not 
introduced any reference to the ‘“‘ whole 
tone scale.” You see the proprietor 
is a great admirer of Denussy, so I 
think it would be politic to gratify 
him in this respect. I return the 
proof for you to make these corrections 
and additions. Yours faithfully, 

ApRIAN Farr. 

P.S.—You might add to the list of 
suggestions “Golf in Lunatic Asylums ” 
and “ Golf in the Grand Sahara, or The 
Riddle of the Sands.” 





In its advice upon the making of 
Christmas cake Tit-Bits says: 
**Pinch mixed spice. * 
* Optional.” 
In matters of conscience we shall 
certainly not be dictated to. 
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Mistress (hearing a crash): ‘ Wett, Coox, WHAT Is IT Now? Two BASINS BROKEN!” 


Cook. ** YEs'’M. 


MARY BROKE THAT ONE, AND THIS "ERE ONE JUST COME TO PIECES IN M¥F ‘AND.” 








AT THE PLAY. 
“THE Prrer.” 

Ir anybody goes to the St. James's 
Theatre in the hope of seeing Mr. 
Benson handling an army of Hamelin 
rats, he will be sadly disappointed. 
This striking episode is all over 





townsfolk conducting her to her in- 
carceration (we can all understand why 
they wanted to go to Riidesheim, 
where the hock comes from), reminded 
one a little of the scene of the monks’ 
progress in Tannhduser, only here 
Mr. Benson, in the title réle, is trying 
to conjure Venus out of a nunnery into 


before the curtain rises. Thus shorn of| the Hérselberg. So well does he do his 


its most intriguing feature there 
is not enough of the legend to 
go round, and it has to be drawn 
out thin with a perfunctory 
love-interest. This is provided 
by Michael, a swo.d-swallower 
in the strolling company of The 
Piper. Here again something 
is taken for granted, for he 
never swallowed anything like 
a sword while I was looking. 
But he and the Burgomeister’s 
daughter fall in love at sight 
and she is condemned to a nun- 
nery at Riidesheim, partly to 
teach her not to respond to the 
beaux yeux of the first sword- 
swallower she meets, and partly 
in penance for the sins of 
Hamelin. Michael, extremely 
anxious to get her into his arms, 
persuades The Piper to spirit 
her away from the prospect of 
perpetual virginity. 
The forest scene, 


shan t. 


through 











HrysecoeN- 


Mr. F. R. Bexson (Zhe Piver). *‘ Go to a nunnery ? 


You are meant for the jovs of life and love!” 


Miss VioLErT FareEsrotuer (Ba bara), ‘* Ah!” 
hi , Mr. Eric Maxon (Michael, the Sword-Eater). ‘1 say, old 
Which passes the procession of chap, don’t forget tuat this is really my show, and not yours.” 








No, you 


proxy-wooing that Michael, in the part 
of adummy spectator, grows suspicious 
of the process and silently protests. 
He can swallow swords (as alleged), 
but this is rather more than he can 
comfortably stomach. However, all 
comes right in the end. 

The little lame boy (prettily played 
by Miss Hetty Kenyoy) is not, as in 
the legend, left out of the 
hollow of the hill, and the loss 
of him. provides Miss Marion 
TERRY with a chance, as the 
mother, of pleading with The 
Piper for his restoration. A 
tedious argument leaves him 
stubborn, but he yields at last, 
moved by the figure of the 
“lonely man” on the wayside 
calvary. 

The author, JosEPHINE PREs- 
TON PEABopy, writing in blank 
verse (a fact that I only dis- 
covered well on in the Third 
Act) has embroidered the old 
wind-myth with many pleasant 
touches of poetic sentiment. 
Thus The Piper is not just a 
professional vermin-killer; he 
goes through the world, like 
Brownina’s Herakles, putting 
wrongs right, letting caged 
things out of their prisons; and 
that is why, rather than from 
motives of revenge for the loss of 
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his guilders, he pipes the children away 
from their narrow confinement among 
the sordid burghers of Hamelin; and 
not to their destruction, but to a life 
of fun and freedom in the caverns of 
the enchanted hillside. 

So long as the children were on the 
scene the play was full of natural 
charm and delightful movement; but 
in their absence there was a deal of dull 
stuffing. Mr. Benson, who managed 
his large family very cleverly, was not 
himself quite the Pied Piper of one’s 
imagination. Possibly the absence of 
all disguise from his head and face 
spoiled the illusion. And I missed, 
except at rare moments, the 
note of sincerity. He just 
threw off his lines with the 
ease of an actor who does this 
sort of thing every day of his 
life, and will be ready to-mor- 
row to play you any part in 
reason with equal fluency and 
detachment. I need hardly 
say that he indulged in some 
nice athletic interludes, pick- 
ing up children and treating 
them like dumb-bells whenever 
it occurred to him. O. 8. 


“JACK AND THE BEANSTALK.” 


I should like my opening 
words to be, “Mr. Couns 
has surpassed himself,” be- 
cause that seems to be the 
beginning and ending of Drury 
Lane criticism, but, alas! I 
have no authority to write 
those words. Wait till next 
year and I will see what I 
ean do for you. But this year 
(I blush to think that some 
sophisticated young gentleman 
of ten may read these lines) I 
have to start with a confession 
—I went to Jack and the 
Beanstalk in Steap-like inno- 
cence, having seen many pan- 
tomimes, but never a Drury Lane one 
before. (And I have always missed 
the Lord Mayor’s show too: one can’t 
explain these things—they just happen.) 
So poor Mr. CoLtins may have sur- 
passed himself in every scene, and yet 
[ cannot mention it! What else, you 
wonder, is there to say ? 

I think I shall imitate Robinson 


Crusoe (another pantomime character), | 


and make a list of the good and the 
bad, as it seemed to me. 

Pro. The idea of excusing in advance 
all improbabilities of plot by showing 
the pantomime as the dream of a Boy 
Scout was very good. 

Con. But it was a pity to leave out 
so much of the excellent story of Jack 
and the Beanstalk. 

Pro. The staging was wonderful— 





Mr. Grorce GRAVES 
Mr. ArrtHurR CoNQueEsT 


particularly in “ The Giant's Garden.” 
The ballets also were beautiful, but 

Con. I had too much of them. (Do 
children like it ?) 

Pro. Mr. Georce Graves as Mrs. 
Halleybut was a perpetual joy. He is 
a real actor and a real humorist. 

Con. Messrs. Harry RanpALL and 
Grorce Barrett, as Prince Spinach 
and Rupert Halleybut, bored me beyond 
expression. I have never seen anything 
so unfunny (and I have listened to 
most of the red-nosed music-hall stars) 
as their long burglary scene in the 
Second Act. 





The truth is, I am afraid, that Mr. 
GRAVEs spoilt the pantomime for me. 
It was when I was waiting for him 
that I grew bored with othes people; 
it was when nearly three hours had 
gone and we were still at the First Act 
ballet, that I longed impatiently for 
Mrs. Halleybut to come back before I 
had to fly out for food. Perhaps if 
Mr. Graves had not been there I might 
have been amused even by Prince 
Spinach. I suppose stranger things 
have happened. 

But I must go to Jack and the Bean- 
stalk again. It begins at 7.30 and ends 





Pro. There was one good song. 





“PAINTING THE LILY.” 


Con. But only one. (‘ We don’t 
want a girl from Tooting Bec; she 
washes her face and forgets her neck. 
. . . Wedon’t want a girl as thin as a 
lath; she slips down the plug when 
she’s having a bath,” and other songs 
had not even the merit of catchy tunes.) 

Pro. Mr. Barry Lupino (who did 
some wonderful acrobatic feats, includ- 
ing that of jumping through the window 
of a taxi-cab), Miss Junia JAMES (a 
lovely principal girl), Miss MAavupIE 
THoRNTON (a jolly maid), and Mr. 
Artuur Conqusst (the cow, Priscilla) 
contributed greatly to my enjoyment. 

Con. The bunches of children in the 
choruses didn’t. Children on the stage 
are either delightful or detestable. In 
any case it is unkind to ask them to 





sing. 


at 1 or so, and I think I have solved 
the problem of the meal. Mr. 
GRAVES does not come on till 
8.30, so that an early dinner 
might be managed; but one 
would miss a little of Mr. 
LupPINo. 
pantomime is over is impos- 
sible. My discovery is this— 
that the last three scenes of 
the First Act can be missed 
at a second visit; they are 
beautiful, but they need only 
be seen once. I shall slip out 
at 9.15 and get back by 10.30. 
At 11 o’clock I shall be in the 
right mood to revel in “ The 
Giant’s Garden.” That was 
delightful last- night; it will 
be even more delightful when 
Mr. Graves has had time to 
think of some more funny 
things. M. 


—— 





From a notice in a cracker : 

‘*Light the thick end, and hold 
steadily in the hand until part is 
burnt away, when the Fireworks will 
begin.” 
You get the effect of this 
better when somebody else is 
doing it. 


Mrs. Halleybut. —$_—______ 
Priscila, the Cow. 


‘**Capt. C. F. Meek gave an exposi- 
tion of his paper on ‘The Spermato- 
genesis of Slenubothrus viridu/lis, with Special 
Reference to the Heterotropic Chromosome as a 
| Sex Determinant in Grasshoppers.’ ” 
Atheneum. 
} Thank heaven it has been done at last 


—and by an Englishman! 


From a poem in Le Progrés (Cairo): 
“If this extent of space, O friend, 

Doth but contain our tombs, not more ; 

Then where are tombs gone, should we count 

From days of Ad—those days of yore ?” 
The censorship in Cairo must be pretty 
strict, to judge from the slurring of 
the “dam” in Adam. 

**The Company Limited have received 
the honour of a Royal Warrant of Appointment 


as Soap Manufactarers to His Majesty King 
Edward V.”—Advt. in ‘‘ The Stirling Journal.’ 


“ Manufacturers to Edward the Black 
Prince’’ would be a much more telling 
title for a Soap Company. 








Supper after the [{ 
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OUR LIFT. 


I uiveE in a flat. The hall-porter 
lets me go up and down in the lift all 
by myself. 

It isn’t one of those electric things 
where you simply press a button 
marked “ fourth floor,” and it stops of 
its own accord. They’re not much 
fun. 

Ours is one of the old hydraulie sort, 
where you pull a rope down to start it 
and pull it up to stop it. It is no 
child’s play. 

One day last week I came out of my 
flat in my immaculate morning coat 
and silk hat, opened the cage dogr and 
pulled the rope. 1 suppose I ought to 
have looked down first, but I have 
acquired a sort of reckless daring in 
dealing with the lift. - Familiarity 
breeds contempt, as you know. 

The lift rose with intense speed. 
Inside was the surprise of a lifetime. 
A frightfully pretty girl in an enchant- 
ing hobble skirt was sitting on the 
floor. I recognised her as an inmate 
of a lower flat. 

I have the usual savoir faire of the 
man-about-town. I raised the silk hat. 

“T beg your pardon. Were you 
using the lift ?”’ 


“ Yes, but I’ve finished with it,” 


she said. ‘As soon as I can get up 
I ‘il get out.” 

“Stay where you are,’ was my 
gallant reply. “1 am coming to the 
rescue.” 

I was as goodas my word. I entered 
the lift and placed her on her feet. 

“Trust yourself to me,” I said, 
closing the barrier. ‘The intrepid 
aeronauts prepared to descend.” 

“T think I’ll walk down,” she said. 
“T never aviate with strangers. Be- 
sides, you drive too fast. I thought I 
was going through the top of the 
building just now.” 

‘‘Nonsense,” I said. ‘ You cannot 
walk down. The charwoman is at 
work. Communication is cut off. 
Have no fear.” 

I manipulated the rope. 

Accidents will happen. It was not 
my fault that the lift stuck midway 
between two floors. 

I worked the rope violently and 
switched the light off as they do in the 
Tubes when the train sticks. But 
nothing came of it. 

We were in complete darkness, cut 
off from the world without an intro- 
duction. 

“What happens now ?” she said. 

“Keep quite calm,’ I said. “ First 
we will have some light on the scene.” 

I switched it on again. 

“We must face the situation,” I 
said. ‘For all we know we may 
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COMMERCIAL CANDOUR. 


Obliging Shopman (to Lady who has purchased a pound of butter), ‘ Suatt I send 17 FOR 


you, MApAm ?’ 


Lady. ‘‘No, THANK you. IT wWoN’r BE TOO HEAVY FOR ME.” 
Obliging Shopman. ‘Ou, No, MADAM, I’LL MAKE IT AS LIGHT AS I POSSIBLY CAN.” 








spend the rest of our lives here together. 
We have not been introduced. Let us 
waive formalities.” 

We waived them for two hours. 


Yes. For two whole hours we were 
suspended in mid-air. 

I smoked the inevitable cigarettes of 
the phlegmatic aviator, and talked to 
her in a natural and reassuring manner. 

Eventually somebody did something 
somewhere, and we made a graceful 


descent. 


The crowd of welcomers in- 


I stood in the back of the lift while she 
landed. 

“My dear child,” said her mother, 
“how often have I told you not to play 
with the lift?” 

“T didn’t break it,” said the ridicu- 
lous girl. “Let me introduce Mr. 4 

But I was disappearing again quite 
quickly. Only my immaculate boots 
and very immaculate spats were still 
in view. 

I don’t know what the etiquette is. 
One must be guided by instinct at such 








cluded the girl’s mother and several 
aunts and people. 

The porter released us with an 
offensive grin. 

True to my habitual modesty I did 


a moment. 


I waved one foot. 











Madame Dona.paA, the famous prima 
donna, is no relation to the editor of 


not. thrust myself into the public eye.! The Daily Chronicle. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| concerned, but not over concerned, with the life of a lady 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. lof that name. She so far forgot the traditions of her 

= ancient family as to marry a Nobody of Nowhere, a mere 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | lawyer, and to bear him a son of the name of Roland. 
In this age of travel everyone of us must know some-| The ancient family disowned her, Mr. Nobody deserted her 
body who is familiar with, or at least interested in, Japan.|and became, as mere lawyers will, a great judge, while 
Personally, my own previous experience of the country did| Roland, being deprived of a father’s philosophy and 
not extend beyond the confines of Shepherd’s Bush, but} guidance, never put his nose out of his door without getting 
this has by no means lessened my enjoyment of Lady | it into somebody else’s trouble. In the earlier eighteenth 
Lawson’s fascinating book, Highways and Homes of Japan' century there was rather a lot of vicarious trouble lying 
(Fisher Unwiy), which seems to me indeed a model for! about for enterprising young gentlemen of Jacobite pro- 
works of its kind. The author, for one thing, obviously | fessions, and Holand ends in the dock, charged with 
knows her subject, and has enjoyed what appear to have; treason and a murder committed by his- rival in love. - If 
been exceptional opportunities for studying the home life of | you have any acquaintance with other novels which’ touch 
the people about whom she writes. She has, moreover,! upon the law, I need not tell you who was the judge that 
the journalistic eye for picturesque and essential detail, | sat upon his case nor in what an irregular manner the trial 





a style that manages to convey information without! 
The’ 
illustrations which her camera has provided are altogether 
charming, more especially several delightful snapshots of 


boredom, and a perfect genius for photography. 


Japanese kiddies at play; and a thing about these pictures 
that struck me with a shock 


was conducted. Rather it must be shown-with what effect 
Mr. James Prior tells his story. One feels that he has 
spent all his pains upon his selection of words and left his 
narrative to look after itself, and yet, in spite of him, it is 
the narrative that pleases and the elaborate language that 

——- -~ tends to irritate. But on 





of gratified astonishment was 
that in every case they are 
inserted so as to coincide, 
with that portion of the text 
which they illustrate. Would 
that of all similar volumes | 
one could say the same. 
Undoubtedly the best way 
of sulving the domestic ser- 
vant difficulty is to write a 
charming book about the va- 
garies of the species as Exiza- 
BETH Ropins PENNELL has 
done. It is a subject, too, 
which gives the writer a great 
advan'age over the ordinary 
novelist who pillories his 











the whole I may say that I 
quite enjoyed the book, and 
hope that you will have the 
pat.ence to do the same. 


An American in France, 
‘artist by calling but sports- 
—| man for the most part, sud- 
denly made up his mind to 
buy an abandonel house, 











+] | which once belonged to the 
——| estate of the Mirquis of Ls, 
and to live (how his gay 

Parisian friends laughed at 

the idea!) in that lost hole of 

a village of sac/és vagabonds, 

Pont du Sable. Taniade, 

“vcncw | | however, was there— Tan- 








friends and relations; for I 
don’t suppose that the cooks,| — 7¢ wtmun. ** bxcus 
helps, and charwomen who ne gorercalnnasntiy’senpaeditenntant 
succeeded one another in’ - 
Our House (Fisner Unwin) are ever likely to read it and 
recognise their identities; though, I should imagine, it 
would make them that wild if they did. Mrs. PENNELL’s 
experiences were perhaps rather more lively than the 
average mistress need expect to undergo, but that was 
because her ‘generals’ were recruited from what she 
insists on calling “The Quarter,” that is to say, Soho.” It 
is all the more to her credit that, if she failed to find many 
“perfect treasures,” she unearthed vast quantities of the 
gold of humour at every attempt; and, when I mention 
that amongst the constant visitors at Our House were 
Wnuistier, R. A. M. Stevenson and Hen tey, it will be 
quite clear that it was not for lack of interesting friends 
in the drawing-room that she has chosen to make capital 
out of the kitchen. Of all the characters (though that is 
rather a tactless word) who figure in these pages I think 
I like Trimmer best: Trimmer of whom Mrs. PENNELL 
writes, ‘I am convinced that if I had said,‘ 7rimmer, there 
is a lion roaring at the door,’ she would have answered, 
‘That's all right, Mum! thank you, Mum!’ and rushed to 
say that we were not at home to him.” Readers in search 
of good situations are strongly recommended to try Our 
House. 





Fortuna Chance (ConstaBie) is a novel of some length, 


‘* pXCUSE ME, MY 
( firmly)—WITH THIS TABLE OR WITH ME. 
| Ir EMPHASISES THE PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF MY LOWER LIMBS!” 





jrade, the great, big com- 
poser, Z'anrade, the great big 
child. Alice de Bréville, the 
——_——— lithe, the exquisite, was near 
to be loved, and Monsieur le Curé tended his weather-beaten 
flock and shot the good wild duck with impavrtia! zeal 
Suzetie, more a little daughter than a servant, achieved the 
rarest soufflés, and The Essence of Sellishness was a cat. 
They lived for adventures, now romance, now a mere 
escapade, more often a delightful nothing, onee a 
stirring incident of melodrama. In the background were 
the dogs and the guns, the tragedies of poverty, the 
comedies of officialdom, the relentless sea and the ,ay 
Bohemian life. Whether Mr. Berketey SmirH is (as 
he pretends to be) that same American, or whether no 
such person ever existed, I care not one little blow. I care 
not whether so excellent a lo! of rogues were in fact created 
by heaven or invented in fiction by an author (incredible in 
either case); I only know that I never want to read a book 
lighter, prettier, merrier, daintier, more touching or engaging 
than A Village of Vagabonds (HopDER AND STouGHTON). 


Lorp, Bur Ll MUST ASK YOU TO 








**To clean a picture frame which has had silver leaf on it instead 
of gold leaf, take half a dozen medium sized English onions and boil 
them in their skins in about a pint and a half of water. Wash and 
polish them with soft rags.” —Zvening News. 


The writer is getting away from the point. We don't 


want to know how to clean onions. 
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